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It was in this place it was announced, and 
from this time it was understood clearly and 
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Jacob’s Well, Sychar and Samaria. 
FROM “ UPHAM’S LETTERS,” 
ursuing Our journey, we reached, on the 
rnoon of the second day from Jerusalem, 
celebrated well which bears the name of 
patriarch Jacob. Among the people of 
country it is denominated to this day 
Yacoub, the well or fountain of Jacob, — 
gh it is sometimes called also Ain Sa- 
ieh, the well of the Samaritan woman. 
order of the Syrian Government, as we 
erstood, and for the purpose of preventing 
injuries resulting in consequence of per- 
constantly crowding around it and into 
he top of the well has been closed for a 
ber of years past by large stones placed 
rit. We found, however, asmall opening, 
ch enabled some of our party to let down 
ng measuring-line, and thus to assure us 
e correctness of the Scripture statement, 
the “ well is deep.” Before it was closed, 
well had been repeatedly entered and ex- 
ned by Christian travellers, who agree in 
ibing to it a depth of about a hundred 
. Maundrell says of it, “The well is 
red at present with an old stone vault, 
which you are let down by avery straight 
; and then, removing a broad flat stone, 
discover the well itself. It is dugina 
rock, is about three yards in diameter, 
thirty-five in depth, five of which we 
id full of water.” 
was by the side of this well that the 
ried Saviour, in his joyrney from Judea 
lilee, seated himself. And here, in con- 
ation with the Samaritan woman, he ut- 
those memorable words :—‘ Whosoever 
keth of the water that I shall give him 
| never thirst; but the water that I shall 
him shall be in him a well of water, 
ging up to everlasting life.” And it was 
that he uttered those other words also, 
h are similar but still wider in their im- 
:—“ The hour cometh, and now is, when 
ue worshippers shall worship the Father 
rit and in truth ; for the Father seeketh 
to worship him. God is a Spirit; and 
“that worship him must worship him in 
t and in truth.” 
often have I thought upon these re- 
ble sayings of the Saviour, so far be- 


rather than physical or local. In other words, 
it consists in the rectitude of dispositions. 
The homage which God loves is the soul’s 
harmony with Himself and his infinite rela- 
tions. The temple of Solomon, emblematic 
of the formal and restricted nature of the first 
worship, covered the small circnit of Mount 
Moriah. It fell at the bidding of Christ ; and 
through its sundered columns this new Cap- 
tain of our salvation led the emancipated 
world into the wide and great freedom of 
God’s spiritual temple. The locality of God’s 
temple, overtopping and outshining all human 
temples, is the infinity of space. It is not 
necessary to go over six thousand miles of 
ocean and over burning sands in order to find 
it. The place of the true worship, no longer 
exclusively at Jerusalem or Gerizim, is every- 
where. Every valley where there is a soul to 
be tempted and to weep may be a Gethsemane. 
Every hill-top where there are hearts to re- 
joice and sing may bea Zion. Every town 
and secluded village, no matter in what land 
or beyond what ocean, may become a Bethle- 
hem; and every mind of man which. shall 
break the bonds of selfishness, and make room 
for his coming, may be a manger where the 
infant Jesus shall be born. This great an- 
nouncement, this Magna Charta of spiritual 
freedom, was made here. 

Jacob’s well, which suggested this remark- 
able conversation, is not far from the narrow 
entrance which separates the mountains of 
Ebal and Gerizim. It is excavated in the 
solid rock on the side of a gentle elevation 
facing to the northeast, which gives a good 
view of the large and beautiful plain, gener- 
ally understood to be the land ‘bought by 
Jacob of the children of Hamor.” It was 
here that Jacob resided for a time ; and there 
are but few places in Palestine more beautiful 
and more fruitful than this. It is watered by 
a large fountain, which flows at alittle dis- 
tance from the well of Jacob. Beyond this 
clear fresh rivulet, and less than a quarter of 
a mile’s distance north from the well, is the 
structure which bears the name of the tomb 
of Joseph. That the body of Joseph was 
brought from Egypt and was buried in this 
vicinity, there can be no doubt. It is ex- 
pressly said in the book of Joshua, that the 
children of Israel brought the bones of Joseph 
out of Egypt and buried them in Shechem, 
“in a parcel of ground which Jacob bought 
of the sons of Hamor.” A square, stone edi- 
fice, open at the top, is erected around the 
supposed place of his interment. But at what 
time and by whom it was built is unknown. 
Within it is a small, unostentatious tomb, 
such as is frequently seen in Oriental burying- 


and above the thoughts and anticipa-|grounds, far different from the splendid tomb 


of his age and his people, not knowing 
inking that I should ever stand upon the 
where they were uttered! 


which I had seen in the rocky heights of Beni 
Hassan, overhanging the broad bosom of the 
Nile, and in which, according to the tradi- 


tions of the country, his remains were de- 
posited till the departure of his people from 
Egypt. 

Leaving this interesting locality, and ad- 
vancing again upon our journey, we passed 
at once between the lofty mountains of Hbal 
and Gerizim. These mountains are twenty- 
five hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
and nearly a thousand feet above the valleys 
and plains immediately around them. Their 
sides are rocky and steep; and they stand 
face to face, unchanged and unchangeable, as 
they stood thousands of years ago. In look- 
ing upon the rugged heights of Gerizim, [ 
could not forget that they were anciently oc- 
cupied by the place of Samaritan worship to 
which the woman of Samaria alluded in her 
conversation with the Saviour: “Our fathers 
worshipped in this mountain.” 

At the entrance of the mountain-pass which 
commences near the well of Jacob, the two 
mountains approach very near each other at 
the base,—so near that the human voice, as 
it seemed to me, might be heard without diffi- 
culty from one to the other. It was here, in 
the beautiful valley between them,—beautiful 
now, and still more beautiful then,—that the 
Ark of the Covenant once stood, in the days 
of Joshua. Priests and Levites were gathered 
around it. The tribes of Israel, rejoicing in 
their victories over the Canaanites, and, if I 
may so express it, fresh from contemplating 
the great miracles of God, pressed with their 
thronging masses into the valley and on the 
sides of the two mountains. With half of the 
tribes on Gerizim and half of the tribes on 
Ebal, they stood and listened to the reading 
of the Law of Moses, and the blessings and 
curses of Jehovah,—blessings upon the good 
and curses upon the evil. 

The sight of the mountains where these 
things actually occurred replaced this remark- 
able scene among the vivid pictures of im- 
agination and memory; and it was not sur- 
prising that the mountains themselves, as we 
passed between them, should seem a sort of 
proclamation and testimony of the truth of 
the historical events with which they had 
been connected. ; 

Proceeding a little farther, we reached the 
ancient city of Shechem, which is called Sy- 
char in the New Testament. It is situated 
in a place in the valley where the two moun- 
tains recede a little more from each other,— 
a mile and a half distant from Jacob’s Well, 
and in a direction nearly west. It is sup- 
posed to contain at the present time from six 
to seven thousand inhabitants. At the time 
of the Roman domination in Palestine, and 
about forty years after the death of Christ, 
the city was enlarged, and underwent so many 
alterations and improvements that it was 
called Neapolis, or the new city. It is from 
the name Neapolis, which was given to it 
under these circumstances, that we have the 
name of Nablous, which is now commonly 
applied to it. The city of Shechem, if I may 
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be allowed to substitute the ancient and Bibli- 
cal name for that of Nablous, is often men- 
tioned in the history of the Jews; and at the 
present moment I think it may be regarded 
as one of the most flourishing and interesting 
towns in Palestine. 

In this city there are still to be found a few 
Samaritans,—the diminished and perishing 
remnants of a once remarkable people, who 
retain their primitive attachments to the Sa- 
maritan institations and beliefs, and who are 
understood to be as far as ever from any har- 
mony or any associations with the Jews. 
When the city of Samaria, in the vicissitudes 
of war and conquest, had lost its original im- 
portance and had gone to decay, it was natural 
that the Samaritans should select that city as 
their place of residence and as the centre of 
their religious authority and polity, which 
was nearest to the mountain where their 
fathers worshipped. They pride themselves 
that they hold to the doctrines and cere- 
monies of the books of Moses without accept- 
ing other portions of the canon of the Old 
Testament; and it is said that the smoke of 
their sacrifices even now may be seen ascend- 
ing from time to time from the heights of 
Gerizim. 

EKarnestly did I gaze on the celebrated 
mountains which enclose the city on both 
sides with their lofty walls. Ascending a 
little distance on Mount Gerizim, I could not 
doubt, from what came under my own notice, 
that its accessible places had been occupied 
in early times by the babitations of men; and 
that the mountain, grand and imposing in 
itself, had been beautified by works of art. 
The heights above, massive and rugged with 
rocks,—the valley below, filled with shrub- 
bery and flowers,—constituted a combination 
of beauty and grandeur which was not ex- 
cceded by anything that had fallen under our 
observation in any other places of Palestine. 

It was at the city of Shechem that we spent 
the second night after leaving Jerusalem. 
The trees of the valley waved around our 
tent. I shut myself within its folds, to make 
some brief records or to commit more deeply 
to memory the impressions which had been 
made upon me. And in the silence of the 
night I did not forget those words which the 
circumstances of the day had brought so 
vividly to mind :—“ God is a Spirit ; and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth.” 


Judge Thomas M’ Kean.—Perhaps no man 
attracted as much homage from the crowd as 
Judge Thomas M’Kean, then delegate to Con- 
gress and afterward Chief Justice. He was 
one of the first of that old stock of Pennsyl- 
vania, of which one or two aged specimens 
yet remain, of abnormal size and strength 
both in mind and body. Judge M’Kean was 
over six feet, erect, even in old age, as a pine- 
tree, and noted for the exceptional stateliness 
of his carriage. He always wore an immense 
cocked hat and ascarlet gown upon the bench, 
and, when he became Chief Justice, surround- 
ed bimself with all the state and solemn pomp 
which belong to the judiciary of England. 
Many anecdotes remain of the great jurist, 
both as Chief Justice and Governor, which 
forcibly illustrate the change of manners since 
then. One day, when a mob had assembled 
outside of the Supreme Court, he sent for the 
sheriff, and commanded him to suppress the 
riot. 
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official. ; 

“Why do you not summon your posse ?” 
thundered the scowling Chief Justice. 

“T have summoned them, but they are in- 
effectual.” 

“'Then, sir, why do you not summon me ?” 

The sheriff, stunned for a moment, gasped 
out, ‘“{ do summon you, sir.” 

Whereupon the gigantic Chief Justice, scar- 
let gown, cocked hat, and all, swooped down 
on the mob like an eagle on a flock of sheep, 


inevitably have terminated in eternal mis 
May a sense of this matchless mercy 
loving kindness rivet my affections and fix 
desires after the continuation of this lo 
which, indeed, has warmed my heart vg 
strong desires for Jerusalem’s cause, 
showed me the beauty that there is in a 
given up to the service of our God; who 
done more fur me than I am capable, by’ 
thousandth part, to give the least idew 
Well, what can I do? nothing I am sure the 


“TI cannot do it,” replied the trembling|captivated with the delusions which wd 
| 
| 


and catching two of the ringleaders by the! good, or in any ways contributive to the g 
throat, quelled the riot.— Hztract. cause, only as I am actuated by the emot 
of the Spirit of Truth; which, when enab 
I have to beg it may be my greatest care 
Samuel Neale. diligent concern to adhere to; lest I be 
(Continued from page 354.) ceived by the insinuations of my unwea 
In the Twelfth month, 1751, Samuel Neale|adversary, or an inherent disposition in 
feeling his way open to accompany William |nature of poor fallen man, to be in action 
Brown, a Friend from America who was/the applause of his. poor fellow-creatures. 
travelling in the ministry, thus writes some-|honestly confess, for my part, that excey 
what of their labors: “ We left Dublin in the/am, in the most attentive manner, watch 
First month, 1752, and visited the several|over the rovings of my mind, [find I am s 
meetings of Friends through this nation, both |rounded with dangers which, when in Tra 
in the particular and province meetings, as/arising, | obviously see to be destractive 
they occurred in our way ; holding meetings|my own good or happiness; and this dan 
also in divers places, where there were none|that so besets me is, a desire of being w 
of our Society resident. We had to experi-|my good Master does not think prope 
ence that the God of our forefathers manifests|have me be, which is, being ambitious to 
himself to be near those whom he commis-! great in the cause | am engaged in, whic 
sions and sends forth as sheep among wolves ; [see has its rise in self, a monster that is 
and that it is not the wise of this world by|enemy to many souls, and a destructive 
whom he speaks, but those who are anointed|too, Oh! when we come to experience a vj 
with the holy uuction. The divine power was/entirely resigned to be what our God wojj 
over the spirits of many of the people, which| have us be, it is then we are made vessels 
confirmed me in the belief that the Lord will|/instruments of honor, fitted to act as He, 
send his servants to invite those that are in| Lord of the harvest, may see meet to emp 
the highways and hedges to the supper of the|us, whether it be to reap, to sow, to thre 


For “The Friend.” 


Lamb. At the last meeting we attended in 
this journey, we were made partakers of the 
healing, sweetening virtue of Truth; and we 
were mercifully sustained throughout, by the 
invisible omnipotent Arm that never fails 
those who trust in it. 

‘Returning to Dublin, we attended the 
National Meeting in the Fifth month: after 
which, having obtained the concurrence of 
my friends, we embarked for England; arrived 
at Liverpool on the 10th, and on the 15th of 
the month we reached London. 

* We had several precious opportunities 
during our stay there, though my spirit was 
deeply baptized under a sense of my own un- 
worthiness; also on account of the liberties 
taken by many who make a high and holy 
profession: In this Yearly Meeting my spirit 
was much humbled within me—the heart- 
tendering power and virtue of Truth broke 
in upon me; and I thought if I spent such a 


or oversee that the work is going on to 
glory. 
“ Many worthies there are here fromall qui} 
ters: the meeting of ministers was an instr] 
tive season to all present, especially to the | 
tle ones. In the meetings for discipline, in 
apprehension, there does not seem that uff 
nimity and concord as might be wished § 
in such a solemn assembly; there being nj 


of great capacity who, instead of waiting | 
the forming power to give ability, speak wi 
precipitancy, as if zealous lest some oti} 
should take up the time. However, the M | 
ter and God of order has many that are wat} 
ful on Zion’s walls lest the adversary shof 
make an inroad, who like the good prop 
of old, will sit on their tower and be inst 
in season to speak against any invasions § 
enemy would be making, to yet or ren 
fruitless the labor that is bestowed.” 

In his travels with William Brown he gi 


season every year of my life it would be truly|some accounts of their visits to England, 
profitable. The meetings for discipline, as|land and Germany, as follows: “On the @ 
well as those for worship, were very consola-|of Sixth month, we set out for the Yea 
tory, my spirit was much broken and con-|Meeting at Woodbridge, and during the ti 
trited before the Most High, and I walked in|thereof, we were frequently overshadowed 
great fear.” 

In extracts from a letter written to his 
friend Richard Shackleton, about this time, 
he says: “As for my part, my dear friend, L 
find nothing else is like to do for me, but the 


testimony of Truth went forth in good — 
thority and power.” if 
From Amsterdam he wrote to his fri 


s 


most solemn attention, and the deepest look- 
ing after that 1 am capable of, to know how 
to act for my own peace of mind and the 
honor of Him who has called me out of dark- 
ness into a measure of his marvellous light; 
to give me asense and relish of the enjoy- 


ments of supreme love, and his gracious con- 


descension-in visiting my soul when I was 


and judgments of the Lord are to be laid u 
every of his vessels and instruments in 

house, for their being fitted and formed | 
cording to the will and wisdom of Him, © 
must have polished stones in his buildi 
shaped by judgment to bring forth righte 
ness, and to live'a righteous life. It is | 
sense, that the more crooked grained ¢ 


| 
the goodness and glory of our God, and ° | 
Richard Shackleton, as follows: “The hi | 

| 


‘ 


nbborn by nature we are, and exalted by 
jr own pride of heart, the more chipping and 
aning we want, and the harder are we to 
brought to that nothingness which initiates 
into the body, and makes us members of 
rist. He whose eye is over the workman- 
ip of His hands, and who knows the secrets 
the heart, the most hidden thoughts being 
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A Social Peril. 

The confession of the Boston belfry mur- 
derer, Piper, reveals an instance of a mental 
condition, the evil results of which seemingly 
defy any preventive measures that society 
can devise. It shows us that we have to face 
a new danger, more insidious and more ter- 
rible than are magazines of dangerous explo- 


anifest unto Him, sees what will humble 
d fit us best for His use. I believe this was 


sives located in our midst. We can recognize 
symptoms of lunacy and put the sufferer under 


je cause of His hiding from me His presence |restraint : if not before, at least immediately 
} much in that great city, London, and left|after he has slaughtered one fellow being; 
P so insensible of good ; inorder that I might |but what are we to do with those who exhibit 
§ how little man’s knowledge or wisdom is, |no symptom of mental alienation, but who kill 
hen there is a veil drawn between Him and {again and again for the love of killing? Un- 
re wisdom. This was then my error, dear|like the lunatic who makes no effort to hide 
end, the natural man arose, self grew great|the crime, or the assassin who in his cooler 
d was exalted, being clothed with a dis-}/moments betrays the work done in the heat 
ise that indeed deluded, by exciting sug-|of passion, these wretches are destitute even 
stions injurious to peace, and far from true |of a twinge of remorse, and their covering of 
mility ; it set itself up, and gloried as it/the deed is performed with a coolness and 
bre in its own shame, by whispering with |thoroughness to which the murderer for greed 
nixture of serpentine venom, how [ had|or revenge is a stranger. ; 


Jen plucked out of the mire and dirt, and set 
hong the foremost in the household of faith ; 
dif all this was done in so short a time, 
aw much more would I experience. And 
ire self would exalt itself above the pure 
pd, that was then oppressed with this strong 
n armed, and strengthened by the whispers 
the leader of his host, who is always en- 
ged to lead the mind captive. But as the 
-merciful Judge sees meet to forgive and 
bt out our iniquities, when we turn to Him 
th unfeigned repentance, so I have wit- 


This man, Piper, confessed to have killed 
two victims, not because he was impelled to 
do so by any ungovernable impulse, but for a 
clear motive of self-gratification ; he liked “to 
see them suffer.” How to protect ourselves 
against affected persons whose murderous dis- 
position has not actually been manifested, is 
a problem which must be solved by eradi- 
cating such sources of moral contagion as we 
know to exist. 

Despine, the celebrated French psycholo- 
gist, records that, during the first empire, a 


issed; glory forever be attributed to Him.|soldier hanged himself in his sentry box; soon 
we watch with a single eye, there is a shin-|after, other soldiers did the same, and, until 
& of that light within, which discovers|the curious expedient of destroying all the 
ery speck and spot of uncleanness, and|sentry boxes was thought of, the contagion 
dges and mortifies it; and thus looking to|remained active. The same observer points 
m, who was the guide of his people of oldjout the epidemic character, at one period, of 
a cloud and a pillar of fire, which is figu-|duelling; and it is well known that, so fre- 
ive of our spiritual travels in this our day, |quent are suicides from particular high monu- 


Jey were to move as the cloud moved, and 
and as it rested on the tabernacle; here was 
e eye to be fixed on the sure Guide. It is 
st so with us in the spiritual travel; as the 
e is fixed on the gift within, and waits for 
struction, it is, to be found; but while we 
le unsteady and impatient, the enemy works 
id draws the mind aside. Thus does the 
ystery of iniquity work, till it is made to 
e with the brightness and coming of Him 
20 slays with the Spirit of His mouth. 
“There isnot that conformity of dress in 
e professors here, which is peculiar to the 
mplicity of the gospel. I hope the labor 
stowed upon them, as it comes from the 


ments, that especial means are there needed 
to prevent the crime. Despine considers this 
due to a moral influence. 

It remains, then, to discover accurately the 
causes of the particular disturbance which 
spreads the contagion of murder. In the 
Pomeroy case, the relation of the boy to his 
father’s calling as a butcher and slaughterer 
gives us a possible clue to his murderous pro- 
pensities. From the Pomeroy case, the moral 
danger existing in habituating a person, und 
especially a child, to scenes of violent death 
is evident; and without further instance, it 
may be laid down as a duty of society to pro- 
tect its members from the effect of such scenes. 


puntain of all good, will so operate with the 
ft in them, as to bring them to a sense of 
eir error. They say it is stiffness amongst 
em, that is peculiar to the Dutch; but Truth 
the same here as in England, has the same 
ficacy and force to break every hard heart, 
d bring into subjection every thing that 
puld resist against its motions; and it is 
y companion’s and my belief, if they do not 
| this conform, Truth will not flourish here ; 
disobedience thereto fits them for the 
nversation and love of the world, which is 
enmity with God, hinders them from bear- 
ig the cross, and becoming truly circum- 
sed. But all we can do is, to discharge our- 
lves, and leave the effects.” 
(To be continued.) 
Resolve to perform what you ought, and 
rform what you resolve. 


This would involve stringent laws, imposing 
more severe penalties than now exist for prize- 
fighting, against wanton torture, killing and 
mutilation of brutes, and for mayhem, or like 
assaults of a peculiarly brutal character, on 
the person; also measures would be needed 
tending to the isolation of slaughter-houses 
and the prevention of public access thereto. 
It is, furthermore, obvious that the present 
publicity of the death penalty must in a mea- 
sure defeat its object, since it is an open ex- 
ample of killing, fully susceptible of breeding 
moral contagion. Therefore, executions should 
be performed secretly, and the accounts now 
published to cater to a depraved taste ren- 
dered impossible. At the same time, such 
shows of murderers’ and burglars’ weapons 
as one which bas recently disgraced a promi- 
nent thoroughfare in this city, together with 
that foul blot on modern journalism, the sen- 
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sational sheet of criminal news, should be 
rigidly suppressed. 

This much, and perhaps more which further 
consideration may suggest, society may do. 
But after all, the principal measures lie in the 
hands of parents and instructors. It is for 
them to repress the first manifeStations of an 
abnormally destructive nature, for during 
early youth that nature is most clearly ex- 
hibited ; and it is for them likewise to see to 
it that such sources of moral contagion as so- 
ciety tolerates shall not influence the plastic 
and receptive minds of those entrusted to their 
care.—Sci. Amer. 


Selected. 

Samuel Fothergill, being at Scarborough, 
observed that admiral Tyrrell attended several 
meetings of Friends at that place, and took 
particular notice of the solemnity and rever- 
ence of the admiral’s behavior during the 
meeting, especially in the time of silence. 

A little after this, the admiral came up to 
Samuel, in the public rooms, before many of 
the nobility and gentry, and said, “ Mr. Fother- 
gill, I have a very high opinion of your peo- 
ple’s principles and practice, especially the 
inwardness and spirituality of your silent 
worship.” Samuel replied, “ Admiral, I think 
such a testimony as this rather extraordinary 
from thee, as a man of war, concerning us and 
our principles, which are for peace and against 
all fighting.” The other continued, “Sir, I 
am of your opinion in that. particular; and 
fully believe that the time will come, when 
nation shail not lift up sword against nation, 
neither learn war any more: but as every dis- 
pensation of unerring Wisdom must have a 
beginning, so this has had amongst you, but 
has not yet reached us.” 


A Helpful Wife-—Owen, formerly of Bils- 
ton—a good friend and adviser of working- 
people—used to tell a story of a man who was 
not an economist, but was enabled to become 
so by the example of his wife. The man was 
a calico-printer at Manchester, and he was 
persuaded by his wife, on their wedding-day, 
to allow her two half pints of ale a day, as her 
share. He rather winced at the bargain, for, 
though a drinker himself, he would have pre- 
ferred a perfectly sober wife. They both 
worked hard ; and he, poor man, was seldom 
out of the public-house as soon as the factory 
was closed. 

She had her daily pint, and he, perhaps, 
had his two or three quarts, and neither in- 
terfered with the other; except that, at odd 
times, she succeeded, by dint of one little gen- 
tle artifice or another, to win him home an 
hour or two earlier at night; and now and 
then, to spend an entire evening in his own 
house. They had been married a year, and 
on the morning of their wedding anniversary, 
the husband looked askance at her neat and 
comely person with some shade of remorse, as 
he said, “Mary, we’ve had no holiday since 
we were wed; and, only that I have not a 
penny in the world, we'd take a jaunt down 
to the village to see thee mother.” 

‘“Wouldst like to go, John ?” said she, softly, 
between a smile and a tear, so glad to hear 
him speak so kindly—so like old times. ‘If 
thee’d like to go, John, I’ll stand treat.” 

“Thou stand treat!” said he, with half a 
sneer: “hast got a fortun, wench ?” 

“Nay,” said she, “but I’ve gotten the pint 
o’ ale.” 
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“Gotten what?’ said he. 

“The pint 0’ ale!” said she. 

John still didn’t understand her, till the 
faithful creature reached down an old stock- 
ing from under a loose brick in the chimney, 
and counted out her daily pint of ale in the 
shape of three hundred and sixty-five three- 
pences, #. e., four pounds four shillings and 
sixpence, and put them into his hand, exclaim- 
ing, “ Thou shalt bave thee holiday, John!” 

John was ashamed, astonished, conscience- 
stricken, charmed, and wouldn’t touch it. 
‘‘Hasn’t thee had thy share? Then [’ll ha’ 
no more!” he said. Hekept his word. They 
kept their wedding-day with mother; and the 
wife’s little capital was the nucleus of a series 
of frugal investments, that ultimately swel- 
led out into a shop, a factory, warehouses, a 
country-seat, carriage, and, perhaps, a Liver- 
pool mayor.—From Smiles’ “ Thrift.” 


Edward Burrough’s Preaching.—He was a 
man of undaunted courage; though but young, 
the Lord set him above the fear of his ene- 
mies, and I have beheld him filled with power 
by the Spirit of the Lord For instance, at 
the Bull and Mouth, when the room, which 
was very large, hath been filled with people, 
many of whom have been in uproars, con- 
tending one with another, some exclaiming 
against the Quakers, accusing and charging 
them with heresy, blasphemy, sedition, and 
what not; that they were deceivers and de- 
luded the people; that they denied the Holy 
Scriptures, and the resurrection ; others en- 
deavoring to vindicate them, and speaking of 
them more favorably:—In the midst of all 
which noise and contention, this servant of 
the Lord hath stood upon a bench with his 
bible in his hand, (for he generally carried 
one about bim,) speaking to the people with 
great authority from the words of John vii. 
12: “ And there was much murmuring among 
the people concerning him (Jesus): for some 
said, He is a good man: others said, nay ; but 
he deceiveth the people,”—and so suitably to 
the present debate amongst them, that the 
whole multitude were thereby overcome, and 
became exceeding calm and attentive, and de- 
parted peaceably and with seeming satisfac- 
tion.— Wm. Crouch’s Memoirs. 


Patient Endurance.—The greatest test of an 
earthly soldier’s courageis patient endurance! 
The noblest trait of the spiritual soldier is the 
same. ‘ Having done all to stand,” ‘he en- 
dured, as seeing Him who is invisible!” Be- 
ware of the angry recrimination, the hasty 
ebullition of temper. Amid unkind insinua- 
tions, when motives are misrepresented and 
reputation assailed, when good deeds are ridi- 
culed, kind intentions coldly thwarted and 
repulsed, chilling reserve manifested, where 
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Selected. 
THE THREE VOICES. 


What saith the Past to thee? Weep! 
Truth is departed ; 

Beauty hath died like the dream of a sleep, 
Love is faint-hearted : 

Trifles of sense, the profoundly unreal, 

Scare from our spirits God’s holy ideal— 
So, as a funeral bell, slowly and deep, 
So tolls the Past to thee! Weep! 


How speaks the Present hour? Act! 
Walk, upward glancing ; 

So shall thy footsteps in glory be tracked, 
Slow, but advancing. 

Scorn not the smallness of daily endeavor, 

Let the great meaning ennoble it ever ; 
Droop not o’er efforts expended in vain,— 
Work, as believing that labor is gain. 


What doth the Future say? Hope! 
Turn thy face sunward ! 
Look where light fringes the far rising slope, 
Day cometh onward. 
Watch ! Though so long be the twilight delaying, 
Let the first sunbeam arise on thee praying! 
Fear not, for greater is God by thy side 
Than armies of Satan against thee allied. 
— Anonymous. 


Selected. 
WHITTIER’S CENTENNIAL HYMN. 


Our fathers’ God! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We meet to-day, united free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee, 

To thank Thee for the era done, 

And trust Thee for the opening one. 


Here, where of old, by Thy design, 
The fathers spake that word of Thine, 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 

Of rended bolt and falling chain, 

To grace our festal time, from all 
The zones of earth our guests we call. 


Be with us while the new world greets 
The old world thronging all its streets, 
Unveiling all the triumphs won 

By art or toil beneath the sun; 

And unto common good ordain 

This rivalship of hand and brain. 


Thou, who hast here in concord furled 
The war flags of a gathered world, 
Beneath our Western skies fulfil 

The Orient’s mission of good will, 

And, freighted with love’s Golden Fleece, 
Send back the Argonauts of peace. 


For art and labor met in truce, 

For beauty made the bride of use 

We thank Thee, while, withal, we crave 
The austere virtues strong to save, 

The honor proof to place or gold, 

The manhood never bought nor sold ! 


O! make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong ; 
Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of Thy righteous law ; 
And, cast in some diviner mould, 

Let the new cycle shame the old! 


= 


I Never Saw Till I was Blind.—Simeon, in 


you expected nothing but friendship, what a/his tour through Scotland, visited Lady Ross’ 


triumph over natural impulse to manifest a|grounds, where he saw blind men weavin 


spirit of meek endurance! Like a rainbow, |He says: ‘‘ May I never forget the following 
radiant with the hues of heaven, resting peace-|fact: One of the blind men, on being interro- 
fully amid the storm of derision and the floods|gated with respect to his spiritual things an- 


of ungodly men. 


What an opportunity of|swered: ‘I never saw till I was blind, nor did 


magnifying the ‘‘sustaining grace of God!”|I ever know contentment when I had my 
“It isa small thing for me to be judged of|eyesight, as I do now that I have lost it. T 
you, or of man’s judgment.” He that judgeth|can truly affirm, though few know how to 


me is the Lord. 


“The Lord is on my side ;|credit me, that I would on no account change 


I will not fear what man can do unto me.”|my present situation and circumstances with 


‘‘ Blessed is the man that enduretb.” 


“ Helany I ever enjoyed before I was blind.’ 


He 


that endureth to the end, the same shall be|had enjoyed eyesight till twenty-five, and had 


saved.” 


been blind now three years.” 


Unmarried Women. 
BY L, MARIA CHILD. 

Society moves slowly toward civilizatl 
but when we compare epochs half a cent | 
or even a quarter of a century apart, we 
ceive many signs that progress is mi 
Among these pleasant indications is the 
that the phrase ‘‘old maid” has gone 
nigh out of fashion; that jests on the su | 
are no longer considered witty, and are n@ 
uttered by gentlemen. In my youth, I 
unfrequently heard women of thirty addreg 
something in this style: ‘‘ What, not mar 
yet? If you don’t take care, you will 
stand your market.” Such words could ne | 
be otherwise than disagreeable, nay, posit 
ly offensive, to any woman of sensibility | 
natural refinement; avd.that not merely} 
account of wounded vanity, or disappoinj 
affection, or youthful visions receding in 
distance, but because the idea of being in 
market, of being a commodity, rather than 
individual, is odious to every human bein 

I believe a large proportion of unmar 
women are so simply because they have 
much conscience and delicacy of feeling 
form marriages of interest or convenie 
withont the concurrence of their affecti« 
and their taste. A woman who is determi 
to be married, and who “ plays her cards we 
as the phrase is, usually succeeds. But h 
much more estimable and honorable is § 
who regards a life-union as too important 2 
sacred to be entered into from motives of v 
ity or selfishness. 

To rear families is the ordination of Natu 
and where it is done conscientiously it is dou 
less the best education that men or women 
receive. But I doubt the truth of the comm 
remark that the discharge of these dut 
makes married people less selfish than 
married ones. ‘I'he selfishness of single y 
men doubtless shows itself in more pet 
forms; such as being disturbed by crun 
on the carpet, and a litter of toys about t 
house. But fathers and mothers are oft 
selfish on a large scale, for the sake of # 
vancing the worldly prosperity or social cc 
dition of their children. Not only is spirit 
growth frequently sacrificed in pursuit 
these objects, but principles are trampled ¢ 
which involve the welfare of the whole 
man race. Within the sphere of my o 
observation, I must confess that there is 
larger proportion of unmarried than of mg 
ried women whose sympathies are active a 
extensive. 

Iam glad to be sustained in my opinio 
on this subject by a friend whose own che 
acter invests single life with peculiar dignit 
In a letter to me, she says: “I object to ha 
ing single women called a class. They 
individuals, differing in the qualities of the 
characters, like other human beings, The 
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J 
Solel 
| 
| 


§-lisolation, as a general thing, is the result 


unavoidable circumstances. The Author 
Nature doubtless intended that men and w 
men should live together. But in the prese: 
state of the world’s progress, society has, 
many respects, become artificial in prope 
tion to its civilization; and consequently t 
number of single women must constantly i 
crease. If humanity were in a state of natu 
healthy development, this would not be 
for young people would then be willing 
begin married life with simplicity and fru 
ity, and real happiness would increase in p 


prtion to the diminution of artificial wants. 
his prospect, however, lies in the future, and 
any generations of single women must come 
lihd go before it will be realized. 
iG But the achievement of character is the 
‘Eghest end that can be proposed to any hu- 
igan being, and there is nothing in single life 
‘| prevent a woman from attaining this great 
ject ; on the contrary, it isin many respects 
sculiarly favorable to it. Thé measure of 
rength in character is the power to conquer 
reumstances when they refuse to co-operate 
“ith us. The temptations peculiarly incident 
single life are petty selfishness, despon- 
sncy under the suspicion of neglect, and 
‘nut from the want of interesting occupa- 
lpn. If an ordinary, feeble-minded woman 
exposed to these temptations, she will be 
ipry likely to yield to them. But she would 
it be greatly different in character, if pro- 
eted by a husband and flanked with chil- 
en; her feebleness would remain the same, 
‘hd would only manifest itself under new 


j unquestionably a promoter of human hap- 
‘Jness. But mistakes are so frequently made 
ily entering thoughtlessly into this indissolu- 

e connection, and so much wretchedness 
nsues from want of sufficient mental discip- 
ne to make the best of what cannot be re- 
jedied, that most people can discover among 
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Of those unfortunate ones who are beacons, 
rather than models, I cannot recall an indivi- 
dual whose character I think would have 
been materially improved by marriage. The 
faults which make a single woman disagree- 
able would probably exist to the same degree 
if she were a wife; and the virtues which 
adorn her in a state of celibacy would make 
her equally beloved and honored if she were 
married. The human soul is placed here for 
development and progress ; and it is capable 
of converting all circumstances into means of 
growth and advancement. 

“ Among my early recollections is that of 
a lady of stately presence, who died while I 
was still young, but not till she had done 
much to remove from my mind the idea that 
the name of ‘old maid’ was a term of re- 
proach. She was the daughter of Judge Rus- 
sell, and aunt to the late reverend and be- 
loved Dr. Lowell. She had been one of a 
numerous family of brothers and sisters, but 
in my childhood was sole possessor of the 
old family mansion, where she received her 
friends and practised those virtues which 
gained for her the respect of the commu. 
nity. Sixty years ago, it was customary to 
speak of single women with far less defer- 
ence than it now is; and I remember being 
puzzled by the extremely respectful manner 
in which she was always mentioned. If there 
were difficulties in the parish, or if any doubt- 


heir acquaintance as large a proportion of|ful matters were under discussion, the usual 


jappy single women as they can of happy 
ives. Moreover, the happiness of unmarried 
fomen is as independent of mere gifts of for- 
fine, as that of other individuals. Indeed, 
1 solid happiness must spring from inward 
purces. Some of the most truly contented 
ind respectable women I have ever known 
ave been domestics, who grew old in one 
hmily, and were carefully looked after, in 
neir declining days, by the children of those 
hom they faithfully served in youth. 
'* Most single women might have married, 
ad they seized upon the first opportunity 
iat offered ; but some unrevealed attachment, 
bo high an ideal, or an innate fastidiousness, 
ave left them solitary; therefore, it is fair 
pb assume that many of them have more sen- 
ibility and true tenderness than some of their 
arried sisters. Those who remain single in 
»nsequence of too much worldly ambition, or 
om the gratification of coquetish vanity, 
aturally swell the ranks of those peevish, 
iscontented ones, who bring discredit on 
ngle life in the abstract. But when a de- 
ate gentlewoman deliberately prefers pass- 
ig through life alone, to linking her fate 
ith that of a man toward whom she feels 


question was ‘What is Miss Russell’s opin- 
ion?’ I used to think to myself, ‘She is an 
old maid, after all, yet people always speak 
of her as if she were some great person.’ 

“ Miss Burleigh was another person of whom 
I used to hear much through the medium of 
mutual friends. She resided with a married 
sister in Salem, and was the ‘dear Aunt Su- 
san,’ not only of the large circle of her own 
nephews and neices, but of all their friends 
and favorites. Having ample means, she 
surrounded herself with choice books and 
pictures, and such objects of Art or Nature as 
would entertain and instruct young minds, 
Her stores of knowledge were prodigious, 
and she had such a happy way of imparting 
it, that lively boys were glad to leave their 
play, to spend an hour with Aunt Susan. She 
read to her young friends at stated times, and 
made herself perfectly familiar with them ; 
and as they grew older she became their 
chosen confidant. She was, in fact, such a 
centre of light and warmth, that no one could 
approach her sphere without being conscious: 
of its vivifying influence. 

“«¢ Aunt Sarah Stetson,’ another single lady, 
was a dear and honored friend of my own. 


lp attraction, why should she ever repent of|She was of masculine size and stature, gaunt 


» high an exercise of her reason? This class 
f women are often the brightest ornaments 
society. Men find in them calm, thought- 
ul friends, and safe confidants, on whose sym- 
athy they can rely without danger. In the 
ursery, their labors, being voluntary, are less 
xhausting than a parent’s. When the weary, 
etted mother turns a deaf ear to the twenty- 
mes-repeated question, the baffled urchins 
treat to the indulgent aunt, or dear old 
nniliar friend, sure of obtaining a patient 
esaring and a kind response. Almost every- 
ody can remember some samples of such 
enates, whose hearts seem to be too large to 
2 confined to any one set of children. 
“Some of my fairest patterns of feminine 
<cellence have been of the single sisterhood, 


and ungainly in the extreme. But before 
she had ‘uttered three sentences, her hearers 
said to themselves, ‘ Here is a wise woman!’ 
She was the oldest of thirteen children, early 
deprived of their father, and she bore the 
brunt of life from youth upward. She receiv- 
ed only such education as was afforded by 
the public school of an obscure town seventy 
years ago. To add to their scanty means of 
subsistence, she learned the tailor’s trade. In 
process of time, the other children swarmed 
off from the parental hive, the little farm was 
sold, and she lived alone with her mother. 
She built a small cottage out of her own earn- 
ings, and had the sacred pleasure of taking 
her aged parent to her own home, and minis- 
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For sixteen years, she never spent a night 
from home, but assiduously devoted herself 
to the discharge of this filial duty, and to the 
pursuance of her trade. Yet in the midst of 
this busy life, she managed to become respect- 
ably familiar with English literature, especi- 
ally with history. Whatever she read, she 
derived from it healthful aliment for the 
growth of her mental powers. She was full 
of wise maxims and rules of life; not doled 
out with see-saw prosiness, but with strong 
common sense, rich and racy, and frequently 
with the keenest satire. She had a flashing 
wit, and wonderful power of detecting shams 
of all sorts. Her religious opinions were 
orthodox, and she was an embodiment of the 
Puritan character. She was kindly in her 
feelings, and alive to every demonstration of 
affection, but she bad a granite firmness of 
principle, which rendered her awful toward 
deceivers and transgressors. All the intel- 
lectual people of the town sought her com- 
pany with avidity. The Unitarian minister 
and his family, a wealthy man, who happen- 
ed to be also the chief scholar in the place, 
and the young people generally, took plea- 
sure in resorting to Aunt Sarah’s humble 
home, to minister to her simple wants, and 
gather up her words of wisdom. Her spirit 
was bright and cheerful to the last. One of 
her sisters, who had been laboring sixteen 
years aS a missionary among the south- 
western Indians, came to New England, to 
visit the scattered members of her family. 
After seeing them in their respective homes, 
she declared: ‘Sarah is the most light-hearted 
of them all; and it is only by her fireside that 
I have been able to forget past hardships in 
merry peals of laughter,’ 

“During my last interview with Aunt Sa- 
rah, when she was past seventy years of age, 
she said, ‘I have lived very agreeably single ; 
but if 1 become infirm, I suppose I sball feel 
the want of life’s nearest ties’ In her case, 
however, the need was of short duration, and 
an affectionate niece supplied the place of a 
daughter. 

“ Undoubtedly, the arms of children and 
grandchildren form the most natural and 
beautiful cradle for old age. But loneliness 
is often the widow’s portion, as well as that 
of the single woman; and parents are often 
left solitary by the death or emigration of 
their children. : 

“The conclusion of the matter in my mind 
is, that a woman may make a respectable ap- 
pearance as a wife, with a character far less 
noble than is necessary to enable her to lead 
a single life with usefulness and dignity. She 
is sheltered and concealed behind her hus- 
band; but the unmarried woman must rely 
upon herself; and she lives in a glass house, 
open to the gaze of every passer-by. To the 
feeble-minded, marriage is almost a necessity, 
and if wisely formed it doubtless renders the 
life of any woman more happy. But happi- 
ness is not the sole end and aim of this life. 
We are sent here to build up a character ; 
and sensible women may easily reconcile 
themselves to a single life, since even its dis- 
advantages may be converted into means of 
development of all the faculties with which 
God has endowed them.” 


Some years ago, two or three gentlemen 
visited Field Lane, for the purpose of making 
observations such as could be turned to prac- 


tering with her own hands to all her wants. 'tical account in Christian work. Though vice 
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and degradation reigned unchecked, even that| New Jersey, and almost sixty years before the 


forbidding desert preserved an oasis encour- 
agingly refreshing. 

In the garret of one house lived a shoe- 
maker between eighty and ninety years of 
age, happy in the exercise of Christian faith, 
and still able to pursue a calling by which 
about a shilling a day could be earned. Hav- 
ing arrived in London when four years of age, 
he remembered Whitefield, and could describe 
the scene presented during the great preach- 
er’s open-air ministrations, as viewed from a 
seat on the back of an adult spectator, some- 
what after the manner of Samuel Johnson’s 
listening to Sacheveral’s diatribes in Lich- 
field Cathedral, while perched on his father’s 
shoulder. Though eagerly anticipating a day 
when he should be translated to a fairer in- 
heritance, the shoemaker greatly appreciated 
the prolonged health and strength which en- 
abled him to provide necessaries without bur- 
dening the parish. 

Venerating the memory of Whitefield, he 
remained a member of the Tabernacle in Moor- 
fields, where he first derived religious benefit. 
Had he no private resources? Nothing. Is 
he not too feeble to walk even so far as to the 
house of meeting? “I still go as often as I can,” 
he answers. He shrank from the idea of ac- 
cepting charity, and preserved high-standard 
notions of independence. He subscribed the 
customary pew-rent regularly, and would 
have been rendered unhappy by an inability 
to add a silver coin to the collection ; and on 
the establishing of a ragged school in the dis- 
trict he subscribed half a crown to the general 
fund. 

Surprised at such sacrifices, the visitor ven- 
tured some further questions, and discovered 
that the happy old fellow, thinking it was bis 
duty to set an example of Christian charity, 
put away a penny a day for these subscrip- 
tions.— Late Paper. 


The Old Swedes’ Church—One Hundred and 
Seventy-sixth Anniversary.—The one hundred 
and seventy-sixth anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of the Gloria Dei church, was celebrated 
Sixth month 18th. The annexed account of 
it is taken from the Public Ledger. 

‘‘The quaint little church is the oldest in 
the city, and is situated on a plot of ground 
running between Swanson and Otsego streets, 
below Christian, near the American Steam- 
ship wharves. 

“The following statements in relation to 
the church and the early settlement of the 
Swedes in Wicaco, the Indian name of that 
portion of the city, and by which it was 
known down to a recent period, were given 
by S. B. Simes. 

“The origin of this colony can be traced 
back to the year 1624, when Gustavus Adol- 


settlers of Wm. Penn landed on these shores. 
Their relations with the Indians were always 
of a peaceful character, and they dealt with 
them in their character as the rightful lords 
of the country. These settlers did not come 
here to secure themselves liberty of consci- 
ence. They ever had that right in their own 
land. Nor were they led by love of adven- 
ture or thirst for gold. So far was it from 
them to make it a place for punishment, a 
penal colony, as has been asserted, that con- 
victs were forbidden to emigrate to ‘New 
Sweden.’ Their motive was that the Chris- 
tian religion should thereby be planted among 
the heathens. This was the reason given by 
Gustavus Adolphus. The Swedes may thus 
claim the honor of being the first missionaries 
among the Indians. 

“Taken altogether, it is doubtful whether 
any parish in the land can present a history 
so peculiar, so romantic, so unique as Gloria 
Dei. The church edifice has stood for more 
than one and three-quarter centuries ; more 
than a quarter century before Washington 
was born it presented the same appearance 
as now. 

“For more than two centuries one genera- 
tion after another has gone into the little 
grave yard surrounding it. In this peaceful 
spot Alexander Wilson, the ornithologist, was 
buried at his own request, ‘where the birds 
might sing over his grave.’ Thechildren of the 
forest once stood looking in at the open door 
wondering why the minister talked so long, 
and why the people patiently listened. Their 
canoes were drawn up on the brink of the 
river just in front of the church. One of the 
principal reasons given in favor of locating 
the church in this spot, was that its spire 
would be seen by every passing vessel, and 
thus the name of the Swedes would be con- 
tinually kept in remembrance. 

“ At the conclusion of the services the con- 
gregation scattered through the grounds try- 
ing to decipher the almost obliterated inscrip- 
tions on the stones. Many of these are past 
finding out. The oldest readable one is dated 
in 1701. Those which remain most perfect 
are carved on soapstone which was brought 
from Sweden. Some of the best known Phi-. 
ladelphia names may be, found upon these 
stones.” 


oo 


On Controversy. 
BY JOHN NEWTON. 


There is a principle of self, which disposes 
us to despise those who differ from us; and 
we are often under its influence, when we 
think we are only showing a becoming zeal 
in the cause of God. Whatever it be that 
makes us trust in ourselves that we are com- 


phus of Sweden first conceived the idea of|paratively wise or good, so as to treat those 


planting a colony on these shores. This was 
twenty years before William Penn was born. 
He formed a plan and entered into a contract 
to support it. He looked upon America with 
the foresight of a statesman. His idea was to 
found a State absolutely free; an asylum for 
the oppressed of every creed. Though the 
thirty years’ war which occupied his energies 
immediately afterwards, prevented his pro- 
secuting this enterprise with vigor, still he 
never entirely lost sight of it. 

“The first Swedish settlement was estab- 
lished at Wicaco in 1636 or 1637, nearly forty 


years before the first Swedish settlement in! ments. 


with contempt who do not subscribe to our 
doctrines or follow our party, is a proof and 
fruit of a self-righteous spirit. Self-righteous- 
ness can feed upon doctrines, as well as upon 
works; and a man may have the heart of a 
pharisee, while his head is stored with ortho- 
dox notions of the unworthiness of the crea- 
ture, and the riches of free grace. Yea, [| 
would add, the best of men are not wholly 
free from this leaven; and therefore are too 
apt to be pleased with such representations 
as hold up our adversaries to ridicule, and by 
consequence, flatter our own superior judg- 


Controversies, for the most part, are!dissected away one after another. 


80 managed as to indulge, rather than tof 
press this wrong disposition; and, theref@ 
generally speaking, they are productively 
little good. They provoke those whom tli} 
should convince, and puff up those whom tiff 
should edify. It seems a landable service 
defend the faith once delivered to the saing 
we are commanded to contend earnestly ff 
it, and to convince gainsayers. If ever suf 
defences were seasonable and expedient, th 
appear to be so in our day, when err 
abound on all sides, and every truth of 
Gospel is either directly denied, or gros 
misrepresented. And yet we find but vd 
few writers of controversy who have 1 
manifestly been hurt by it. Hither they g | 
in a sense of their own importance, or imb 
an angry contentious spirit, or they insensil 
withdraw their attention from those thing 
which are the food, and immediate supp@ 
of the life of faith, and spend their time a 
strength upon matters which at most are b 
of a secondary value. This shows that if t 
service is honorable, it is dangerous. W 
will it profit a man if he gain his cause, a 
silence his adversary, if at the same time 
loses that humble, tender frame of spirit 
which the Lord delights, and to which t 
promise of his presence is made? Your a 
I doubt not, is good; but you have need 
watch and pray, for you will find Satan 
your right hand, to resist you. He will t 
to debase your views ; and though you set o 
in defence of the cause of God, if you are n 
continually looking to the Lord to keep yo 
it may become your own cause, and awake 
in you those tempers which are inconsiste 
with true peace.of mind, and will surely o 
struct communion with God. | 
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A Remarkable Surgical Operation —Abo 
two years ago, a waiter in a Parisian resta 
rant undertook to imitate the feats of t 
Chinese sword swallowers, by introducing 
fork, handle foremost, into his throat, takin 
care to hold the tines in his teeth. The a 
tempt was successful, and a repetition w¢ 
demanded by the loungers in thesaloon. T 
man complied; but while the fork was in h 
cesophagus, one of his comrades made an i 
timed joke; the performer grinned, let go th 
fork with his teeth, and down it went. Tt 
pain was intense. A physician was sun 
moned, who managed to seize the fork with 
forceps; but just as he was drawing it a 
the patient was seized with convulsive cou 
ing, the doctor was compelled to relax h 
hold, and the fork slipped down all the wa 
to the stomach. The symptoms of asphyxi 
at once disappeared, and the man suffered n 
inconvenience for about two weeks, At “th 
end of that time, however, severe gastric affe 
tions manifested themselves, and the patien 
was sent to a hospital, where he has sine 
until last month, remained suffering gre: 
agony. 

In the month of October last, it was d 
cided by the hospital physicians to practit 
the extraordinary operation of gastrotom) 
that is, to cut directly into the stomach a 
extract the obstacle. It was at first attempte 
to determine adherences of the viscera fro 
out, inwards, by means of caustics: but th 
not succeeding, a triangular zone, wherein 1 
essential organs were included, was he 
as the point of perforation. In April, the i 
cision was made, the layers of tissue bein 
The ei 


lope of the stomach was attained, cut, and 
piece removed. The stomach itself was then 
ened, and pincers introduced; and after a 
w attempts, the fork was grasped and with- 
awh. ‘The wound was closed, and is now 
arly healed, the patient suffering only from 
slight stomachic fistula, already in process 
obliteration. The fork was perfectly black, 
it otherwise unchanged.—Sci. Amer. 


The Blessings of Affliction. 

consider myself as under deep obligations 
rod for the trials and afflictions with which 

» has been pleased to visit me, as well as for 
P prosperous events of my life. They have 
on the corrections and restraints of a wise 
d merciful Father ; and may be justly rank- 
among the number of my choicest bless- 
ss. I am firmly persuaded that cross oc- 
rences and adverse situations, may be im- 
»ved by us to the happiest purposes. The 
jrit of resignation to the will of Heaven, 
ich they inculcate, and the virtuous exer 
jos to which they prompt us, in order to 
ike the best of our condition, not only often 
patly amend it, but confer on the mind a 
ength and elevation which dispose it to 
wvey with less attachment the transient 
jogs of time, and to desire more earnestly 
» eternal happiness of another world.— 

dley Murray. 


“(Our Wasted Resources.” 

Phe following preamble and resolution is 
that was adopted by the Women’s Inter. 
pional Christian Temperance Union, which 
d its sessions in this city recently, and is 
phly suggestive of the magnitude of one 
ise of the present depressed state of trade 
i business throughout the country. 
i Whereas, The capital used in the liquor 
iffic of the United States during the last 
Jtury,;would build and equip six lines of 
froad from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
yet and endow a university with $10,000,- 
# in every State in the Union, build a $5000 
ool-house for every 200 inhabitants, pay 
the National debt, and with the rest of 
jj money at interest, support a teacher for 
ry 100 of the inhabitants of the country ; 
efore, 
Pesolved, That we deeply deplore the fact 
at the Commissioners of the International 
; nation’s resources, by allowing a building 

e erected within the Centennial grounds 
‘bre brewers may seek the approbation of 
4 world for their traffic, and where restau- 
#s are established for the sale of wine and 


r. 
‘Pesolved, That a copy of this preamble 


resolution be transmitted to the Commis- 
hers.” 
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| ‘Neither murmur ye, as some of them also 


\emured, and were destroyed of the de- 
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unto them for ensamples, and they are writ- 


ten for our admonition upon whom the ends 
of the world are come,” he adds, with the 
assurance that however severe may be the 
afflictions which He suffers to overtake his 
Church and servants, ‘‘there hath no tempta. 
tion taken them but such as is common to 
man ; but God is faithful, who will not suffer 
you to be tempted above that you are able, 
but will with the temptation also make a way 
to escape, that ye may be able to bear it.” 

It is truly instructive for us to look back and 
peruse the record thus left for our admonition, 
respecting the Israelites. We find that im- 
mediately after their signal deliverance from 
Pharaoh, and their singing the praises of the 
Lord on the shores of the Red Sea for this favor, 
they had proceeded only three days’ journey 
into the wilderness of Shur, where, finding no 
water but the bitter fountain of Marah, “they 
forgot His work,” and fell to murmuring. This 
disposition to faithless complaining at the 
hardships they encountered, was exhibited on 
several subsequent occasions ; such as that at 
the want of food in the desert of Sin prior to 
the supply of manna; at Massah and Meribah 
when water was brought out of the rock; at 
the report of the spies at Kadesh Barnea, and 
at other times. How offensive such a state 
of mind is to the Almighty, may be inferred 
from his hot displeasure on the last-named 
occasion, when He said, ‘‘ how long shall I 
bear with this evil congregation which mur- 
mur against me?” * * ‘Say unto them 
* * ¥* your carcasses shall fall in this wil- 
derness, and all that were numbered of you, 
*  * from twenty years old and upward, 
which have murmured against me, doubtless 
ye shall not come into the land concerning 
which I sware to make you dwell therein, 
save Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, and Joshua, 
the son of Nun.” There is a blessing pro 
mised by our faithful High Priest for those 
that mourn, andit is graciously supplemented 
by the assurance that they shall be comfort- 
ed. And He exhorts his persecuted followers 
to “rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great 
is your reward in heaven.” Here is no spirit 
of murmuring, but a settled reliance that all 
things shall work together for good under 
His dispensations, if the eye is kept single to 
the reward of the inheritance, the incorrupt- 
ible crown. The militant church now, as well 


osition ignore this monstrous waste of|as that which went out of Egypt with Moses, 


has its allotted periods of travel through a dry 
and thirsty land, where no water is. There 
are internal conflicts to distract as well as 
external foes to wage war with. The Achans, 
the Korahs, and the Zimris, are still permit- 
ted to harass and test the faith of the true 
Israel; but blessed is he that is not offended 
in Christ on these accounts, nor longing to 
return to the flesh-pots of Egypt,—the beg- 
garly elements of a lifeless profession. “There 
remaineth therefore a rest to the people of 
God.” Let us labor, therefore, to enter into 
that rest, remembering that “we are made 
partakers of Christ, if we hold the beginning 
of our confidence steadfast unto the end.” 


New York Yearly Meeting was held this 


yer.” The apostle, in writing to the Corin-| year at Rochester, and commenced its sessions 


ins, here cites the example of the Israelites, 
issuade them from a spirit of complaining 
oe probations and trials with which in His 
iom the Leader of His people has ever 
i meet to test the allegiance of his fol- 
3-rs. 


6th mo. Zod. We abstract from the Christian 
Worker the following information respecting 
its action. 

The epistles from Western and Indiana 
Yearly Meetings referred to the subject of a 


“Now all these things happened!general conference of delegates from all the 
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Yearly Meetings. After discussing it for 
some time its further consideration was re- 
ferred to a future sitting, when it was dele- 
gated to a committee. No further action is 
reported on this subject. The nine queries 
to be answered by ministers and elders as a 
test of their religious belief, were adopted by 
the Yearly Meeting “ with only a few dis- 
senting voices.” They are as follows: 


‘The Discipline of New York Yearly Meeting 
in relation to Ministers and Elders. 


“ When at a Preparative Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders, the name of any person is 
under consideration for acknowledgment as a 
minister, a committee shall be appointed to 
present these Questions to the Friend pro- 
posed, and affirmative answers must be re- 
turned to the meeting before furthee action 
is taken in the case. 

‘‘A similar course is to be pursued in the 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings Committees 
in relation to the appointment of an elder. 

‘“The Questions are to be read once a year 
in the Yearly, Quarterly, and Preparative 
Meetings of Ministers and Elders. 

Questions. 


‘Ist. Dost thou believe in one only wise, 
omnipotent, and eternal God, the creator and 
upholder of all things ? 

‘2d. Dost thou believe in the fall of man 
through disobedience to God by yielding to 
the temptation of Satan; in the depravity of 
the human heart resulting therefrom ; and 
that in consequence all men have sinned, and 
come under condemnation ? 

“3d. Dost thou believe in the deity and 
manhood of the Lord Jesus Christ; that his 
willing sacrifice on the cross at Calvary was 
a satisfactory offering to God for the sins of 
the whole world; that he arose from the dead 
and ascended into heaven, and now sitteth at 
the right hand of the Father, our Mediator, 
Advocate, and Intercessor ; that man is justi- 
fied and made acceptable to God through 
faith in the atoning blood and the mediation 
of the Lord Jesus Christ; that salvation is the 
free gift of God; that it is offered to all, and 
that all have power to accept or reject it ? 

“4th. Dost thou believe in the Holy Spirit, 
the promise of the Father, whom Christ de- 
clared he would send in his name; that he is 
come, and convicts the world of sin; that he 
leads to repentance towards God, and, as the 
gospel is known, to faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ; that he glorifies Christ by taking of 
his and showing it to believers ; opens to them 
the truths of the gospel as set forth in Holy 
Scripture, and as they exercise faith, guides, 
sanctifies, comforts, and supports them; that 
it is by him the Lord Jesus Christ performs 
the work of grace in the hearts of men? 

“5th. Dost thou believe that the Holy Scrip- 
tures were given by inspiration of God ; that 
they are to be believed and accepted in their 
entirety; and that whatever doctrine or prac- 
tice is contrary to them is to be rejected as 
false and erroneous ? 

“6th. Dost thou believe in the spirituality 
of worship; that the one baptism of the gos- 
pel dispensation is that of Christ, who bap- 
tizes his people with the Holy Ghost; and 
that the true communion is a spiritual par- 
taking of the body and blood of Christ by 
faith ? 

“7th. Dost thou believe in the resurrection 
of the just and of the unjust ; in a day of judg- 
ment; and that the wicked shall go away into 
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everlasting punishment, but the righteous|public works, passed the Chamber of Deputies by a| by fire in that month of $6,161,700, against $9,385, 
into life eternal ? large majority. in the corresponding month last year. 
“8th. Hast thou been born aeain and thus Spain’s consolidated debt foots up $2,033,665,975,| The failure of the committees of conference to agi 
: 3 hye 5 which bears three per cent. interest; her floating debt|ou the controverted amendments to the legislat 
become a child of God i is $259,790,000, bearing various high rates; besides] judicial and executive, the Post-office and the cons 
“9th. Dost thou believe the Lord Jesus|which there is another sum, as yet unknown, which| and diplomatic appropriation bills will, it is suppo 
Christ is head over all things to the Church ; |has been raised since 1874. prevent Congress from adjourning as soon as was 
that he calls to and qualifies for the service The Spanish Senate finally adopted the new Consti-| ticipated, namely, about the tenth inst. The quest 
£the wostel! andtthat the bift and the quali tution by a vote of 127 to 11. as to whether the Indian Bureau shall be transfer 
aa ES Deg pe Bole: vee A mail train on the Saragossa and Barcelona Rail-|to the War Department, on which a committee of 
fication to j udge of it are from him, to be €X- | way ran off the track on the 24th inst. By this disaster] ference has been asked, will also serve to delay the fi 
ercised by the guidance of the Holy Spirit ?” |seventeen persons were killed and thirty-seven injnred. | passage of the Indian appropriation bill. 
We see no reason to change the views,| The Prussian fae of 8 has passed the a * In the ee ae the oh ae month, 
ofore expr ; ; ; making German the official language throughout the} International Exhibition at Philadelphia was visi 
ner eae : ap) neh edie ee kingdom. The Polish members were violent in their by 247,091 persons, 174,906 of whom paid for adm 
i , i id y P opposition to the measure, and were several times called | sion, making the receipts for the week $87,453. 
the object for which they have been adopted. |to order during the debate. The interments at Philadelphia last week numbe 
Been th The German government contemplates the imme-|328, viz; 142 adults and 186 minors, There were 
: diate issue of a four per cent. loan for $25,000,000. deaths of cholera infantum. 
At the late meeting of the General Com-| A Vienna dispatch asserts that the Russian represen-| The total amount of coal mined in the United Sta 
mittee at Westtown School, it was stated |tative at Belgrade is privately abetting the war party.| last year is stated to be 50,507,175 tons, of which 
that the regulation which prohibits visiting |£ngland is using her influence to restrain Prince} Pennsylvania mines produced 36,347,615 tons. 
the School and Parm-hondetortte Wirat-day Milan, who, however, declares it is too late to resist! The prosecutions of persons in the whiskey trade 
4 4.8 A SU-OXY | the tide of events, and his only chance is revolution or| St. Louis and Chicago for frands on the U.S. Treas 
of the week, except in cases of illness of rela-| war, resulted in the conviction of 110 persons, and the 
tives there, or for other necessary causes, has} A special from Constantinople says great uneasiness | quittal of 17 others. The guilty were sentenced to 
been somewhat disregarded of latter time; |prevails and is increasing. The palace of Sultan Mu-|and imprisonment, and about $600,000 has been 
and apprehending that this may have resulted |'@d is surrounded day and night by pickets of cavalry. covered from a ms eat into the ica 3 12 pe 
from want of information. it is desired that | he Russian residents are sending their families away. The Markets, .—The following were the quotati 
; ; ‘ Ibrahim Pasha has been placed under arrest. There/on the 26th ult. New York.— American gold, 
those who havechildren orrelatives among tb@|are various rumors that he is implicated in Russian| U.S. sixes, 1881, 1233 ; do. of 1867, 1223; five per ce 
pupils or officers, will abstain from unneces- | intrigues and that he assisted Abdul Aziz in disposing| 117} 4118}. Superfine flour, $3.60 a $4; State ext 
sary visits to the Institution on that day, and |of his treasure. The censorship of the press is ex- $4.50 a $5.10; finer brands, $5.50 a $10.00. W 
will inform others of this rule: so that the|tremely severe. Three Turkish and three French jour-| winter wheat, $1.38; No. 1 Milwaukie spring, $1.: 
uiet appropriate to First-day, and the free-|92!8 are now suspended. No.'2'd6i, $1,185 No. 3 do, SG 
q are? ce AY s A Berlin dispatch reports that Prince Milan, of Ser-| 43 cts. State rye, 90 cts.; western, 84 cts. Yel 
dom of the farmer and his family from unne-|yia, js in serious difficulty. The influence of Prince|corn, 62 cts. ; white, 62 a 63 cts. Lard, 11} ets. Oi 
cessary labor at that time, may be maintained. | Karageorgevich, a pretender to the throne, is being|sugar, 7} a 8} cts, ; refined, 9} a 10} cts. Philadelp 
used to inflame the popular sentiment, which is ie pane sion pe ore eee ep tie fle 
cidedly in favor of war with Turkey. Karageorgevich’s| $3.75 a $4.00; extras, $4.25 a $4.50 ; finer brands, > 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. sonata is reported to be iiroreaaines ane itis said| 8.50. Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.40 a $1.43; am! 
Forrran.—The Sheffield (England) Telegraph says: |the Servian governmentapprehends disturbances among| $1.45 a $1.46. Rye, 80a 82 cts. Mixed and yel 
“A further reduction of 124 per cent. in miners’ wages |the people. . corn, 57 a 58 cts, Oats, 35 a 42 cts. The market 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire is about to be made,| A special from Vienna says Count Andrassy has fre-| beef cattle was more active, about 2100 head sold at 
and it is thought it will be accepted by the men. The|quently conferred of late with the Russian and other|a 64 cts. per lb. gross for extra and choice ; 5} a 6 
secretary of the Miners’ Union has written to miners’ |ambassadors. It has been agreed to instruct the foreign | for fair to good, and 4 a 6 cts. for common. She 
lodges that we are on the eve of a terrible crisis, and |representatives at Belgrade that Servia must not expect| 4% a 5} cts. per lb. gross. Hogs $8.75 a $9.25 per 
that there is not to be a strike, but that terms are to be|any assistance or even benevolent neutrality if she com-|net. Chicago.—No, 2 spring wheat, $1.03}; No. 3s 
made somehow. He assures the miners that if a strike |mences war-against Turkey. Russia and Austria have| 893 cts. No. 2 corn, 46} cts. No. 2 oats, 39 cts. B 
is begun there is every likelihood of its continuing for |agreed to meet jointly any emergency arising in Servia.| 69 cts, Barley, 58 cts. Lard, $10.50 a $11.20 Wy t 
some time, with a possibility uf having to submit toa} The Porte aware of the necessity of an improvement| bs. Cineinnati.—Family flour, 5 a $5.60. a 
still greater reduction.” in the financial administration of the country, intends| $1.15. Corn, 47 a 48 cts. Oats, 33a 38 cts, 
In the British House of Commons the President of |to apply at London for qualified British officials willing * 
the Board of Trade stated that the board would recog-;to enter the Turkish service. WANTED 
nize the services of Captain Gifford, of the American} The plague continues its ravages in Mesopotamia. 
whale ship Phcenix, in rescuing the survivors of the| During the Fifth month 2099 persons were attacked by 
Strathmore, by presenting him with a piece of plate. {it in Bagdad, and of these 1222 died. It is hoped that 
The weather in England has of late been fine, and |the pestilence will abate during the heat of summer. 
favorable for the grain crops. The wheat markets are| Hostilities between the Egyptians and Abyssinians 
mostly dull and tending towards a decline in prices. |have terminated. The greater portion of the Abys- 
An ere cate aa the last exhibit of |sinian army has been disbanded, and the bulk of the : 
national indebtedness (in 5) aggregate £4,570,000,- | Egyptian army is returning home. The reported heav m 
000, divided thus: Great Britain, £775,000,000; Europe, ima of the Eeyphian anny in the Lalas war are Be. FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE TAB AD ¥ 
£2,773,000,000; America, $774,000,000; Asia, £131,-|nied by the government officials. Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelph 
000,000; Australasia, £40,000,000, and Africa, £77,-| A Christian newspaper, the first in Japan, has been Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wom 
000,000. Great Britain has reduced her debt by £127,-|issued at Kobe. It is printed in Kana characters, which | 1NGTO%) M. D. ate ie ae 
000,000 sterling—that is, an average of a little over |all the people can read. Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
£2,000,000 a year since 1815; Germany, since her settle-| By a recent decree the Japanese government has di- made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Bos 
ment with France, has but a small debt. rected all the public offices to be closed on the first day Mariagets. ‘a 
The British government has directed the fortress of |of the week. Sa ee oe ; ' 
Gibralter to be placed in a complete condition of de-| The Argentine Congress has approved the treaty] Drep, at Greenwich, N. J., on the 15th of 
fence. concluded between Paraguay, Brazil and Buenos Ayres,| month, 1876, Mark M. SHEppPArp, in the 86th” 
In the British House of Lords, the Earl of Derby |by which Cerito was adjudged to Buenos Ayres. The] of his age. . 
stated that the abandonment of the Berlin Memoran- |question affecting the district between the Pileomayo , on the morning of the 19th of Fifth mo, 1 
dum had removed the cause of disunion between Eng- |and Rio Verde has been referred to the arbitration of} CyNTH1a, daughter of Israel and Rebecca Heald 
land and the other Powers. He justified the late revo- | President Grant. the 25th year of her age, a member of Hickory Gr 
lution in Constantinople, and deprecated the hasty un-| The northern provinces of China have been ravaged| Monthly and Particular Meeting, Iowa. This 
favorable criticism of the foreign powers. The situa-|by drought and locusts, The Chinese rebels have over-| Friend bore a protracted illness with Christian 
tion, he said, was very complicated, but for his part he/run the province of Kanseek and seized its capital. tience and resignation to the Divine will, many ti 
saw no reason to doubt that all the great powers, with-| The British Minister at Peking continues to decline} evincing great caution in speaking of her religio 18 
‘out exception, would be glad to terminate a quarrel friendly intercourse with the Chinese officials. erience; but by a consistent and watchful cou r3 
having so many elements of danger; but the charge} Unrrep Stares.—The amount of silver issued by life, had long given evidence of the sincerity of her f 
that England was favoring the Turks was utterly un-|the Treasury and its agents for the redemption of frac-| Near the close she frequently express the Dir 
founded, tional currency, up to the 20th of Sixth month was| presence to be around about, and underneath 
The election of Buffet to a seat in the French Senate | $6,238,103, and for payment of current obligations| port. Experiencing, also, the sting of death to be 
has been confirmed, and he has taken his seat among | $3,739,407, making a total of $9,977,520. away, desiring those present not to mourn, as the el 
the members of the Right Centre. The President has nominated Lot M. Morrill, of| would be a happy one to her. She at times ave 
A resolution in favor of the abolition of capital | Maine, a Senator of the United States, to be Secretary | able advice and counsel to many who visited t 
punishment was rejected in the French Senate. of the Treasury, vice Bristow resigned, and he was im-|in a particular manner condemned fictitious 
The manager of the Paris Le Bien Public has been | mediately confirmed by the Senate. and the vain fashions of the world, Although 
sentenced to three months imprisonment for insulting} The Legislature of New Hampshire has chosen E.|is deeply felt by her relatives and friends, th 
the Catholic religion. H. Rollins, Republican, United States Senator from that| the comforting evidence that, through redeemip 
The bill empowering the municipality of Paris to State. ‘ and mercy, she has entered into everlasting reat 
contract a loan of $24,000,000 for the completion of| The fire report for the Fifth month shows a total loss’ peace. ; 4 


A well qualified woman Friend, to take charge 
school under the care of West Chester Preparat 
Meeting of Friends. 

For information, &c., apply to JosppH Sca 
goon, Jr., or Naomi Gresons, West Chester, Pa. _ 
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